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FOUR-FOOTED HEROES.* 
(Third notice.} 





Some of the most remarkable anecdotes in the volume relate to that 
common animal, the cat. There are, indeed, few creatures which 
mankind have better opportunities of becoming acquainted with» 
yet it is not easy to understand them, probably from the unnatural 
state in which we find them. The wild cat is a swimmer and a 
fisher; in a domesticated state the animal has a great dislike to 
water, although, in some few instances, the temptation has proved 
strong enough to overcome this dislike.- Cats, as well as dogs, 
have the extraordinary faculty of travelling by unknown roads 
toa desired point. Being moved from one place to another, in a 
bag or basket, they have found their way back, although miles 
distant, to the spot they had left. They are commonly much 
attached to their place of residence, and comparatively indiffervnt to 
the persons round them; but instances have been known of devoted 
attachment to men, or, in some cases, to animals to which they are 
naturally inimical. Cats cannot be considered as popular favourites ; | 
the character they bear is not prepossessing: they have lost only 
the boldness of ferocity, and are still cruel to the helpless. But 
though the species is not in high repute, individuals are often valued 
by their owners, even without reference to their utility ; and some 
few persons have actually a passion for cats, which, to use our 
author's words, we may term a cat mania. ‘ We freely own,’ says 
he, ‘that our antipathies would be as great at encountering a colony 
of cats as a horde of wild Indians.’ We are much of the same mind 
in this matter. Yet the Captain has introduced a ‘colony of cats,’ 
some of them very formidable ones, which we do not find too 
numerous. We shall present before our readers a few of the most 
remarkable :— 

‘ There is now, at the battery on the Devil’s Point, a cat which 
is an expert catcher of the finny tribe, being in the constant habit 
of diving into the sea and bringing up the fish alive in her mouth, | 


and depositing them in the guard-room for the use of the soldiers. | 
She is now seven years old, and has long been a useful caterer.’ 

One most extraordinary tale is related of a cat that killed his | 
master in revenge for certain slights shewn him when there was 
company at table. Puss had usually a separate plate, but upon this 
occasion his master contented himself with throwing him food from 
hisown. The animal refused to eat it; his master, being left alone 
after dinner, fell asleep on the sofa, and was found by his brother 
soon after, dead, with the mark of the cat’s claws upon his neck. 
To obtain yet stronger evidence, the brother tied a string to the leg | 
of the deceased, and he, with two friends who were present, having | 
concealed theniselves behind the sofa, he pulled this string, and | 
made the leg move. The cat perceiving this movement, and imagin- | 
ing her master stil! lived, flew again upon him to strangle him, This | 
action better accords with the natural disposition of the cat, perhaps, 
than any other anecdote which the author has related ; yet it is the 
one of which we are most inclined to doubt the authenticity, because 
the attendant circumstances appear improbable. The next is of a 
more pleasing nature :— 

*A lady had a tame bird, which she was in the habit of letting 
out of its cage every day. One morning, as it was picking crumbs 
of bread off the carpet, her-cat, who always before shewed great 
kindness for the bird, seized it on a sudden, and jumped, with it in 

mouth, upon the table. The lady was much alarmed for the 
safety-of her favourite, but, on turning about instantly discovered 
the cause. The door had been left open, and a strange cat had 
just come into the room. After turning it out, her own cat came 
down from her place of safety, and dropped the bird, without doing 
it the smallest injury.’ 

Here Art proved stronger than Nature. Dante was not fortu- 
nate in his pupil. The reader will perhaps remember the dispute 
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between Cecco and the poet, whether Art or Nature would prove 
the stronger, in a cat which he had taught to hold a candle to him. 
The experiment was made. Puss held the candle,—Cecco took 
the lid from a pot, from which sprang some live mice ;—the candle 
fell to the ground;—and Nature conquered, In the year 1783, 
two cats are said to have saved the life of their master, a merchant 
of Messina. . They made such repeated and earnest endeavours to 
escape, not only from the room, but from the house, that his 
curiosity was excited by their strange conduct, as he opened the 
intervening doors ; and he followed them, out of the city gate, into 
the fields. The shock of an earthquake was felt soon after; and 
the merchant’s was one of many houses destroyed by it. 

Among the many virtues of the elephant, we were not before 
aware that gallantry was one, the following is considered, however, 
as a gallant action :—certainly it was not a polite one—since it did 
not agree with that fundamental rule of good-breeding—to put 
everybody at their ease :— 

‘A wooden house was, in 1818, constructed at St Petersburgh, 
for the elephants which the Schah of Persia had presented to the 
Emperor of Russia. The male elephant was twelve feet high ; his 
tusks had been partly sawed off, and encircled in golden rings. 
This was the same elephant on which the sovereign of Persia used 
to ride, with a canopy over his head. Soren, Weaslan who were 
accustomed to attend on these animals, continued to reside at St 
Fetersburgh. A singular incident took place on one occasion with 
the male elephant. A lady, whom curiosity frequently attracted to 
see him, never paid him a visit without carrying along with her some 
bread, apples, and brandy. One day, the animal, as a testimony of 
his gratitude, seized her with his trunk, and placed her upon his 
back. The poor lady, who was not prepared for this act of gal- 
lantry, uttered piercing shrieks, and entreated the assistance of 
those who were standing near. The Persians, however, prudently 
advised her not to stir; and she was obliged to wait till the ele- 
way replaced her on the ground as carefully as he had raised 

er.” 

Here is one of those incidents, that incline us to doubt whether 
we do not use the words humanity and brutality in the reverse 


| sense to the true one :— ‘ 


‘ The Rajah Dowlah chose once to take the diversion of hunting 
in the neighbourhood of Lucknow, where there was a great abun- 
dance of game. The Grand, Vizier rode his favourite elephant 
and was accompanied by a train of Indian Nobility. They had to 
pass through a ravine leading through a meadow, in which seve- 
ral sick persons were lying on the ground, in order to receive 
what benefit they could from exposure to'the air and the rays of the 
sun. As the Vizier approached with his numerous hunting party. 
the attendants of these sick persons betook themselves to flight, 
leaving the helpless patients to their fate. The Nabob seriously 
intended to pass with his elephants over the bodies of these poor 
wretches. He therefore ordered the driver to goad on his beast. 
The elephant, as long as he had a free path, went off at a full trot ; 
but, as soon as he came to the first of the sick nle, he stopped. 

Dut in vain, ‘ Stick 
the beast in the ear!’ cried the Nabob. It was done; but the animal 
remained steadfast before the helpless human creatures. At length 
when the elephant saw that no one came to remove the patients, 
he took one of them with his trunk, and laid him cautiously and 
gently to a side. He proceeded in the same way with a second and 
a third; and, in short, with as many as it was necessary to remove, 
in order to form a free passage through which the Nabob’s retinue 
could pass without injuring any of them.’ 

Ladies have sometimes strange favorites: cats, guinea-pigs, and 
monkeys, are common inhabitants of a parlour or boudoir; but we 
never before heard of a pet wild boar. In this case, however, the 
boar pets the lady, rather than is petted by her:— 


* M. de Dieskan captured a wild boar, which was nearly three 
years of age, and which he rendered so tame, that it would go up 
stairs to his apartment, fawn upon him like a dog, and eat from his 
hand. He also endeavoured to bring up one which he caught verv 
young. This animal formed an attachment to a young lady in the 
house, accompanied her wherever she went, and slept under her 
bed. Upon one occasion, the animal seemed to take offence at the 
servant of this young lady, for undressing her mistress, and made a 
furious attack upon her; and, had he been strong enough, would 
hare done her a serious jury. This lady was the only person for 
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whom the boar exhibited the least affection ; and, what was strange, 
he was never fed by het M. de Dieskan became attached to a 
tame fox, which he bro to the house; the boar took the atten- 


tion shown to the fox so much to heart, that he fretted himself to 
death.’ 








“THE PARROT AND THE PERRUQUIER. 
(A Comic Scene, described in a Letter froma Young Lady in France. 





One Sunday evening G. P. (who is grown into a fine lad of- thir- 
teen) drank tea with us. Mamma, who was standing at the win- 
dow of the back room, which looks into a very small court commu- 


nicating with the bakehouse, tlhe house, and Pauline’s kitchen (a | 


detached building), suddenly called us to look at something she saw 
there. It was quite dusk, and we had some difficulty in making out 
that it was a green parrot, sitting very still on the top of a high 
thick post, belonging to the stairs of the flour warehouse, and close 
by Pauline’s kitchen. We wondered how it came there, and when 
Pauline came up stairs, Mamma told us to ask her if she knew any- 
thing about it. This G. undertook to do; but unfortunately, although 
they say he is an excellent French scholar, he imagined the French 
for parrot to be perruquier; und therefore enquired very gravely 
whether the family below kept a hair-dresser ?—Pauline stared, but 
answered, ‘ No.’—Was she quite sure ?—‘ Mon Dieu, oui !’—I, 
who had not heard the ualucky mistake G. had made, now began to 
question in my turn; but as I continued to speak of the bird as 
‘il? the equivoque was kept up along time. Pauline asked why 
we had inquired whether the family kept this hair-dresser. I an- 
swered, because we could not tell how he could have got into the 
yard, if he did not belong to the house. ‘ Was he in the yard, 
Mademoiselle ? and when?” ‘ This evening. We saw hii sitting 
on the post by your kitchen door.’—* Sitting on the post!’ said 
Pauline, opening her eyes still wider, ‘Mon Dieu! Let’s see if 
he is there now.’ She ran to the window, but Poll had left her 
high perch, and nothing was to be seen. Pauline asked who had 
‘seen him ?—* All of us. Mamma saw him first, and she called G. 
and me.’—*On the top of the post ?—‘ Yes, on the very top.’— 
She considered, and at last supposed he must live at the next 
house, as there is a staircase that leads from theace into our 
passage, and he might by that means have gained access to 
the post in the court. We said that we hoped he would 
come there again Pauline did not seem to wish any such 
thing. Indeed, we had observed that she appeared quite alarmed, 
and I asked her if she would be afraid the next time he came, 
to try and catch him?—‘Catch him! and what for?’— To 
bring him up here. He is a very handsome one indeed, and 
“perhaps, too, if we could get him up here he would talk. Do you 
think you could venture to bring him up? Here Pauline was so 
completely puzzled, that she did not seem to know what to say ; 
and:if G. had not begun to talk of cutting his wings, she would cer- 
tainly have béén persuaded that we were all out of our senses. But 
the mention of wings cleared up both the mystery and Pauline’s 
countenance, for she was quite relieved to find that she was not 
‘destined to be haunted by a mad bair-dresser, sitting upon a post 
eight feet high. Ihave used, I think, the very words that passed 
in this droll little scene ; there was no need of exaggeration to make 


it laughable ; and Pauline enjoyed the joke even more than any of 


us. M. le Perruquier was introduced that very evening, and has 
been a frequent visitor ever since. He is not tame at all, but the 
best chatterer you ever heard. If he hears a noise in the shop, he 
sereams out ‘ Anguez! Anguez! a la boutique! au comptoir! a la 
boutique! Je veux aller au paquebot, au paquebot. Je veux aller 
au paquebot. Pommes cuites, poires cuites, Oh!’ This is the cry 
of the applewomen, which he imitates exactly. Then he will cry 
to the children. ‘ Louise, & ecole! Mesdames, 4 V’ecole! II est 
trop tard. Jl est neuf heures. A Vecole! a l’ecole!’ 
dren get round him, and laugh, chatter, whistle, and scream, trying 
to find out which can make the most noise, but are always obliged 
to give up to-his superior talent. He has been in the house sixteen 


years, and seems to be most attached to the eldest boy and girl, | 


whom he remembers quite infants. They hold a dialogue with him, 
in'which he can sustain each part at pleasure, taking care never to 


confound the question and answer: ‘ As tu déjeuné, Jacquot ?— 


* Oui, oui, oui.’—‘ Et de quoi ?’—‘ De rdt de mouton, pour perro- 
quet mignon.’ It is curious to observe the regularity with which 
he repeats each sentence in its right tura. But the most amusing 
of all his exploits is hissinging: he has learned a pretty little tune 
from Anguez, who has a superb voice; and he sings it, words and 
air together: ‘ Quand Perroquet boit du vin claret. Tu-u-u! 
Quand Perroquet boit au cabaret. Tu-tu-u!’ This nonsense he 
strikes up, with a cracked nasal voice, a little flat; and when he 








The chil- 


comes to the cadence on Tu-tu, he leans his head on one side, with 
an air of connoisseurship, his eyes half shut, and finishes his so 
with a fine crescendo, in a pains-taking, affected manner, that I cap 


only compare to Liston singing his Billy Lack-a-day, 


j Eee 


PRIMOGENITURE. 
| Ir is a fact highly honourable to the character of the French nation 
| that, when De Villele attempted to revive the ‘ Droit d’ Ainesse, 
there were among the numerous petitioners ayainst the measure 
the names of many who would have been benefited by the change 
| but who paid less regard to their own interest, than to the s . 
| gestions of natural affection. ‘They were too noble-minded to 
barter the rights and honour of their brothers for wealth or world] 
| distinction. They would not have permitted any member of their 
| family to cringe and craw] at the feet of a profligate minister, for 
| military promotion, or colonial appointments. They would have 
| thought themselves for ever disgraced, if a necessity, which their 
| own selfishness had created, had driven their nearest relatives, like 
sheep to the ballotting-box, or compelled them to wait for instruc. 
| tions from some purse-proud patron, or sone vile borough-monger, 
‘and do his dirty work in the Chamber of Deputies The same 
| feelings of justice and generosity have distinguished the citizens of 
| Virginia, where, when the paternal estate has been bequeathed 
eutire to the eldest son, he bas frequently been known to divide 
it equally among his brothers and sisters, refusing to gratify his 
avarice by availing himself of that law which had sacrificed paternal 
affection to family ambition. In both these cases, an opposite con- 
duct would have been censured by pubiic opinion, and would have 
incurred a degree of odium which is to be found in those countries 
-only where the natural instinct of justice is not perverted by luxury, 
and the sympathies and charities of life are pure and unsullied, 
How different is the picture which the mother country would pre. 
sent to the eye of the indignant North American. Here he might 
| see the father decline to cut off the entail of bis estate, and bestow 
independence upon his younger children, while he laments their 
poverty, and complains of the unworthiness of his eldest son, 
| What inconceivable folly! The legislature itself is less cruel than 
the custom that has sprung from it. When it violates the first law 
of nature, its authority is respected: when it throws its protection 
round helpless innocence, its kindness is rejected. Such examples, 
therefore, as those above-mentioned, of disinterestedness and self- 
| respect, are not to be expected in England, where, to use the forci- 
ble expression of Tacitus, corrumpere et corrumpi seculum rocatur. 
| It would indeed be difficult to point out an instance of an elder 
| brother refusing to take what the law had given him, but what 
| death had, as he knew, prevented his father from dividing among 
| his children. So striking, indeed, is .the contrast between the 
| usages and the feelings with regard to the matters here, and on the 
| other side of the water, that an English parent has been known to 
| sign the warrant of his children’s baseness with his dying hand, and 
_ bequeath them condition legacies,—terminable upon their obtaining 
| some place under government, or some piece of ecclesiastical pre- 
| ferment, employing in the furtherance of his object the piety of the 
founder, the trust of the patron, and the sacred office of the pastor. 
| How can the church escape censure, when she picks up the waifs 
| of the aristocracy, takes to her bosom their jetsam and flotsam, 
and converts the cure of souls into a corody of collaterals? It is 
thus that the portions of our younger nobility, like the wages of our 
peasantry, are made out of a poor-rate; pride and poverty are en- 
couraged by the same policy, and the gentleman and the labourer 
| are equally paupers.—|From an article by ‘ a Cadet of the Aristo- 
| cracy,’ in the current Number of the Englishman’s Magazine.) 


| 


} 





PRETENDED IMMUTABILITY OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 
William the Conqueror and his Clergy.—With such enormous 
riches at their disposal, they became unduly powerful ; and William, 
jealous of that power, and suspicious of their fidelity, reduced all 
their lands to the common tenure of knights’ service and barony— 
(equivalent to reducing a freehold to a lease for fourteen years, 
subject to be renewed at the pleasure of the real owner.) ‘The Pre- 
lates are required to take an oath of fealty, and to do homage to 
the King, before they could be admitted to their temporalities, and 
they were also subject to an attendance before the King in his 
Court Baron, to follow him in all his wars with their knights and 
ess of soldiers, and to perform all other services incident to 
eudal tenures. The clergy remonstrated most bitterly against this 
new revolution, equalled only by the revolution which took place 
in church property five centuries afterwards ; but William, like 
Henry VIII, was inexorable, and consigned to prison or banish- 
ment all who opposed his will—{From Baines’ History of the 
_ County Palatine of Lancaster, now publishing. 


FINE ARTS. 
| THE KEEPSAKE.* 





| Berore we look at the illustrations, let us (as one peruses the out- 
side of a letter) examine their external covering. How nicely they 
turn out these proofs ; the plates on ample paper; the portfolios so 
apt, enclosing, neat ; with their delicate backs and lady-like strings. 
Bindings of all kinds have made great improvements of late years— 


| * Illustrations of The Keepsake for 1332. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 
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_gitvess the cloth boards, almost amounting to the perfections of 


go pains, and its authors would compose as pretty a drawing room 


THE TATUER. atl 





gentle, feminine creature. The trembling mouth, struggling between 
a tender smile, and the downward crescent of weeping, the droop- 
ing hair, the languid attitude, are types of sorrow, but not of misery. 
Her pain is not without its pleasure. ‘Where there is anything to 
regret, these are thoughts to console. It is a very touching picture. 
Byron’s Dream.—Drawn by J. D, Harpine, engraved. by J. T. 
Wittmore.—The subject of this drawing is a mystery to us not to 
be solved by anything in itself. The figures, however, are not par- 
ticularly in action, or expressive of any event of great consequence. 
There is a sleeping figure, and an ‘attendant or two. The scene 
therefore must be the consideration, This consists of a ruin or so. 
It is very inartificial, and it strikes us that there is too great a glare 
of light. 


jeather, the youthful elegance of the first Annuals, the maturer 

e of © The Keepsake,’ the novel beauty of Cochrane's 
‘Novelists,’ and a host of others. A sweet nut in a rough husk is 
doubtless a fine thing, but one does not the less admire the almond 
on account of its beautiful green clothing. 

‘The Keepsake’ has always held a high rank, no less on account 
of the merits of its illustrations, and the perfectness of their tran- 
scribers, the engravers, than the meritorious exertions of the pro- 
orietors to procure titled names to the articles, which greatly 
supplies the place of the talent that appears so difficult to drag into 
the Annuals. This year it has not a jot abated of its claims to 


respect. Its designs are as good as ever, its engravers have spared (To be » 








THE GRAVE-DIGGER IN HAMLET. 





asa young lady would sigh to enter, with an incongruity or two to 
infuse a zest and make something to talk of. There is also the 
respected name, literary as well as titled, of Lord Holland. We are TO THE TATLER. 
however, into the literary ita and the reader will Msi Tarize,—le cae selaaelts Wick dpsabsae 6" Gly Weve aan 
us to order. To the question, then. : ’ ’ 
Th Interior of Zwinger Palace, Dresden.—Painted by S. Prouts, shee eee ale 7 We aan ee _ me pry in 
gh sllannapaallpe aan formcion of saehetestamrant, dozen waistcoats discontinued. “There was nothing in the author to 
and pillars. Without any deficiency in distinctness, it is less cut up warrant it.’ — Though I read-you daily,” abid-dellidas thiler In obiplon 
than avid Tn productions naually * fe m De rye ss he with you, I must in this instance. As to its being folly, if it is so it 
a pmee- sine ereloliy-engreves. : He fe ile Ga. Nene aed is an ‘exquisite bit of fooling, never failing to excite the merriment 
care that produces me Rest ones RA db of the audience, without injuring the progress of the play. And as 
pet Aegis veeee Wy H Hawann, B. A. engraned Oy: | to its not having the authority of the text to warrant it, the writer 
Rotts.—Mr Howarp is one of our most intellectual artists, and eth farts my SQ WEED ad adi bag iy pe a 
as such has always excited considerable expectations in us, but we 1 so = (i pe head it comes):do handbd ao — 
rn expected voce : gy eon mantis = = revi by ve actor to actor, and that the joke of the six waistcoats has flourished 
a oe siggy alg ce from time immemorial, the oldest actors being unable to trace its 
exalted, so abstracted a design as the one before us. The subject | °°" Is; ‘ae Suse apr! i Sica 
is an angel, or some canonized person, which latter the feminine |O"S'": °° ptvim ae, OER, OE eet " Sir oct 
appearance of the figure inclines us to suppose it, delivering up a Shakspeare himself Vous’ + ape cisuite 
young infant into the guardianship of another angelical figure, who Pp Pv Ps 
is bending down to receive it, out of the reach of a demoniacal, : , ‘ vyeny aencinianie 
many-headed serpent. The unfearing, earnest look of the kneeling | [We think out correspondent Seuggestion "pet unlikely; and do 
figure, the steady purpose, unalterable, unharmable, are really mag- | hereby give our critical warrant for the preservation of a due respect 
nificent ; and the devoted action of the reclaimed infant is very | towards this venerable piece of buffoonery.} 
simple, and therefore powerful. The moon below the figures is a |) ———~—- === SS et 
very happy assistance to the imagination, It carries the figures far THE PLAY-GOER. 
above the regions of earth, and, from being subdued, does not 
intrude upon the attention as an impertinence. The light and PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
shadow are beautifully managed, A glow of light round the star-|  pxuxy-Lawe.—The Brigand—Popping the Question—Hyder Ali. 
crowned head of the kneeling figure diffuses itself foreibly, yet | Covent-Garven.—Henry the Eighth—-A Genius Wanted. 
gently, on all the objects, and is bounded by dark clouds, beyond Meee 
which is seen the depth of infinite distance. There is a strong 
sense of night-time, supernaturally illuminated. 














OtyMric, 
Tuere is but little plot in the new piece called The Love Spell ; 


original was doubtless more iuspiring. | 


Therese and the Countess —Painted by Dz Verria, engraved by 
F. Bacon.—The countess, or she we take to be the countess, is a 
fine, pampered, fantastic woman. The engraving is beautifully 
executed. 

The Champion —Painted by A. E, Cuaron, R.A., engraved by 
F. Bacon.—A_ delicious picture. The handsome, manly, noble 
youth, affectionately admiring, resigning himself to the playful em- 
pire of the lady! Lovely creature that she is! She joins beauty | 
_of form and expression, a rare juncture. In the cavalier, we admire | 
the high gentleman, dressed, and bearing himself as becomes a | 
youth, but without coxcombry. The lady is equally without affec- | 
tation, a pride and warrant for any service from a knight. We | 
never have been so interested by Cnaton before. Mr Bacon has 
not relaxed in his endeavours. This engraving perhaps surpasses 
the former. It is at the same time more effective, and softer. The 











The Wedding.—Painted by Miss L. Suarre, engraved by | 
Cuartes Rotts.—Miss L. Suarps is a miniature painter, and she 
has a considerable apprehension of elegance. There was (if we mis- 
take not) a picture by this lady in the water-colour exhibition last 
season, called the ‘ New Governess.’ There was considerable 
character in it, and the governess herself was a charming person, 
and fully warranted the disagreeable feelings in her inferiors, whose 
servant she sought to be. Asan artist she goes no further. Her 
practice may have cramped her natural powers. The present is by 
no means one of her most happy performances. All the figures are 
stiff, model-like, as though they had sate for their portraits. The 
bride is vulgar, and the bridegroom is worse, he is a non-entity, put 
out by his own coat and trowsers. The whole scene is unreal. - 

Do You Remember It?—Painted by Miss L. Sarre, engraved 
by Cuartes Heatu.—A young girl, holding a miniature in her 
hand, and her suffused eyes, fully explain the title. She is a lovely, 





what there is seems designed chiefly to introduce the music, which 
struck the writer of this notice to be of no very distinctive character, 
but to have in it touches of genius, and to be on the whole pleasing 
rather than original. The pieces are chiefly concerted, and the 
choruses, which are numerous, and have the pleasant associations 
of happy villagers, dancing no less with their hearts than their feet, 
produce that agreeable impression on the audience which is the 
result of human sympathy. Doctor Pharmacopolo (Mr Horny), a 
quack doctor, on the look out for dupes, and the means of recruit- 
ing his impaired finances, falls in with a suitable subject in Francois 
(Mr J. Buanp), a villager, who'applies to him for an elixir, capable 
of exciting the love of Thérésine (Madame Vesrais), a pretty village 
coquette, the state of whose heart he cannot very well make out. The 
Doctor sees his opportunity, professes to have such a charm, and 
for the sum of three crowns sells to the delighted Francois a bottle 
of Lacrymi Christi, with directions for use. The loving swain 
departs, puts the liquor to the test without delay, and under its 
inspiring influence astonishes his mistress when they next meet, by 
his great accession of confidence. The Doctor sells to others in the 
village the same potent nostrum, and produces in their cases also 
similar effects. We need not follow up the detail; Thérésine plays 
off as much coquetry as she thinks advisable, but at the end shews 
that her heart is not obdurate. Ofcourse none of the rest die of 
disappointed love; the concluding scene of an opera is an infallible 
remedy in such cases. Madame Vestris was encored in a song, 
commencing ‘ What’s a conundrum? Woman, they say;’ which 


she sang with her usual naireté. » 
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MISCELLANIES. 


— Spohr’s grand opera,—Der Alchymist, in 
preparation at Drury Lane, will mot be produced 
until after Christmas, The new pantomime now 
occupying the whole attention of the scene-painters. 

— The Learned Lions, said by one of our 
correspondents to have been removed from the 
A i, were'first brought from France. The piece 
is from the Freach of ‘‘ L’Ours et le Pacha.” 

— We understand that the public will shortly 
be gratified by the appearance of a collection of 
poems, by a young collier, who can neither read 
nor write. They will be edited, with a few cor 
rections in the orthography, by the most eminent of 
our living poets The poems are chiefly epies, com- 
posed in the author's leisure moments, on board a 
coal-barge. A few of the odes were produced in the 
mines; but, with the true feeling of a poet, the 
young miner desired to enjoy the light of the sun, 
and never rested until he had obtained employment 
more congenis! to his nature, in a higher branch of 
the trade. 








DRURY LANE. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE SCENERY AND INCI- 
DENTS OF THE GRAND SPECTACLE. 
ActT. Scene 1, . Interior of the Sultan’s Palace. 

Fight between the Indians and Pariars. Rescue of 

Mora'—Scene 2. Habitation of Sadhusing in the 

Forest of Mysore.—-Scene 3. An apartment in the 

Palace,—Scene 4. Banyan Tree in the Forest of 

Mysore, under which Sadhusing is discovered Sleep- 

ing on @ Lion, Sadhusing rescues his Children from 

the grasp of Two Boa-Constrictors. Sadhusing de- 
fended by Two Livns, against a Body of Indians. 
Acts II andIIL, Scene l. The Tent of Hyder 
Ali.—Scene 2. The Valley of the Pelican, with the 
arrival of Hyder Ali Khan on his State Elephant, 
for the Diversion of a Tiger Hunt. The Rising of 
the Pariars,—Attack upon Hyder Ali,—and Defeat 
of Sadhusing-—Scene 3. Palice of the Sultan from 
the Gardens.—Scene 4. The Arena at Mysore, in 
which is exhibited a Terrific Combat with Sadhuving 
and a Lion.—Scene 5. The Curtain Apartment in 
the Palace.—Scene 6. The Entrance to Mysore, 
with a splendid Triumphal Procession! in which 
will be introduced the Troops of Hyder Ali Khan, 
with the Standards and Banners of Bangalore, My- 
conda, Chittledroog, Bednore, Chinapatam, Coorg, 

Henioore, Maggeri, Mailcotta, Ramajeri, Severn- 

droog, and Seringapatam, Ambassadors, Officers 

of State, and of the Household. Dancing Girls, 

Singing Girls, Ladies of the Court and of the Harem, 

Eunnchs, Slaves, and Patanquin Bearers. Hyder 

Ali and Delhi on an Elephant! Three Military 

Bands! Slaves bearing Presents fiom Conqueres 

States. Mr Fuddleand Fatima on an Elephant! 

Bodies of Jahrejahs, Mabratta Troops, the Pariar 

Tribe, and Household Guard. Sadhnsing borne by 

Twenty Soldiers, with the Conqiieved Lion at his 

Feet!!! 

Senet eaten 

Just published, price Une Shilling, 

THE REFORMERS’ HYMN. 
Written and composed for Voices and Instruments, by 
THOMAS DOLBY. 

Intended to be sung in Processions and at Public Meetings. 

Sold by W. Wybrow, 24 Rathbone place ; S, Dolby, 95 


Wardour street, Soho ; by whom a liberal allowance will 
be made to Clubs and Societies. 

The Hymn may also be procured, by order, of all the 
venders of Reform Publications in the Kingdom. 
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Shakspeariana.—Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 


CELERITY, 
Oberon. A mortal, good fairy deserves my protection, 
ie Encirele the world, and perpetuate his name. 
Fairy. Already ’tis dove ! for the man of ¢ reflection’ 
I compass’d the earth ‘ in an hour,’ and his fame 
Is everywhere sprea’, with the attributes grand 
Of WARREN'S ‘ jet blacking,’ of 30 the Strand. 
This shining and Brilliant BLACKING, prepared b 
OBERT WARREN, 30 Strand, 5 my . 
AND SOLD IN EVERY TOWN 
KINGDOM; 


LIQUID, in Bottles, and PASTE BLACKING, in Pots, 
at 6d.—12d.—and isd. each. — 
*,* Be particular to enquire for WARREN’S, 30 Strand. 
All others are counterfeit. 
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DRURY LANE. 


Sueripan’s Comic Opera of 


Duenn3. 
Donna Clarae Be, - Mrs Wood 
Douna Louisa - « Miss Field 
The Duenna ‘ . Mrs C. Jones 
Don Jerome. - « MrW Farren 
Don Ferdinand Mr Wood 
DonCarlos - «+ Mr Templeton 
Don Antonio . . MrT Cooke 
Isaac Mendoza - « Mr Harley 
Lopez . Mr Salter 
Father Paul =. Mr Bedford 
Father Francis Mr Fenton 
Lay Brother Mr J. Russell 
Lorenzo ; . Mr Eaton 

wis . Mr Newton 
Sancho ‘ Mr Honner 


Previous to the Opera, Onslow’s Overture to 
* L’Alcade de la Vega.’ 


To conclude with a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled 


Hyder Ali. 
Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 
Delhi. ‘ . « Miss Kenneth 


Fatima 5 F 
Hyder Ali Khan . 
Sadhusing - 


Mrs Humby 
Mr H. Wallack 
Monsieur Martin 


Phineah Mr C. Jones 
Azouff . . . Mr Ross 

Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 
Bednore . a . Mr Fenton 
Zarés : . «+ Mr Younge 
Veshna ¥ ’ - Mr F. Cooke 
Kebar . « MrT. Blanchard 
Sera - . Master Fenton 
Colla . ‘ - « Miss Chikini 


On Monday, Macbeth ; and Hyder Ali. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Historical Drama, called 





The Army of the North; 
Marie Laval . - Miss Taylor 

The Marquis de la Romana . Mr Diddear 

Don Juan Diaz ° . Mr Abbott 

Colonel O’ Kelly - « Mr Power 

M. Mathurin . . Mr Keeley 

Benoit . . + . MrF. Matthews 
Burgomaster of Nyborg ~. Mr Collett 

English Lieutenant - Mr Turnour 

Danish Commandant . . Mr Payne 


Previous to A Genius Wanted, an Overture by J. N. 
Hummel. Before Teddy the Tiler, Beethoven’s 
Overture to ‘ The Men of Prometheus.’ 

After which, a New Farce, called 
A Genius Wanted. 


Ella : * - Miss Poole 
Rose . ‘ - «+ Miss Stohwasser 
Mr Jonathan Jilliwhistle Mr F. Matthews 
Alfred " ‘ . Mr Duruset 
Abel Hardy. - . Mr Meadows 
Peter Strongback . - Mr Evans 
Andrew - e Mr Turnour 


To which will be added, the Farce of 
Simpson and Co. 


Mrs Bromley . - Miss Taylor 
Mrs Simpson . - Miss E. Tree 
Mrs Fitzallan - Miss Lee 
Madame La ays ~ « Mrs Tayleure 
Mr Simpson (2nd appear.) . Mr S. Bennett 
Mr Bromley. - « MrJ. Mason 
Foster . . - MriIrwin 
To conclnde with d 

Teddy the Tiler. 
Lady Dunderford . Mrs Daly 
Oriel ‘ - Miss Horton 
Flora . ° . Miss Stohwasser 
Lord Danderford Mr Evans 
Henry ‘ é Mr Duruset 
Frederick . - Mr Baker 
Bombardine . - « Mr Henry 
Teddy Mulowney . Mr Power 





On Monday, Henry the Eighth; and A Genius | Frank Lenox 


Wanted, 





QUEEN’S. 
A Melo-Dramatie Legend, entitled 


The Idiot Witness. 
Dame Tugskull . - Mrs Russell 


Gilbert : " Mr Norton 
After which, the Musical Comedietta, entitled 
Love and Mystery. 


To conclude with a Farcical Extravaganza, entitled 


My Wedding Supper. 





PUNE omy 


VENING, 
|. ROYAL OLYMPIg, 


A New Burletta, in Two Acts called 


The Love=Speil! 
Thérésine . - + Madame Veg 
| Blanchette . Miss Forde 
| Madelon - «+ Miss Crawforg 
| Marceline : ° Miss Nicholson 
Louise - Miss Josephine 
| Francois . . Mr J. Bland 
Serjeant Victor : Mr Raymond 
Corporal Laguerre - Mr Leffler 
Doctor Pharmacopolo - Mr Horn 
Frizot 7 - «+ Mr Collier 
Afier which, a New Burletta, called 
| . Gervase Skinner, 
Sophia Meanwell . + Miss Crawford 
Laura Marston - «+ Miss Pincott 
Mrs Higgins é - Miss Stuart 
Charles Meanwell - «+ Mr J. Vining 
Sir George Hopef ul - Mr Raymond 
Mr Wilson - + MrW. Vinine’ 
Mr Higgins . Mr Worrell ~ 
Mr Meanwell Mr Gough 
Gruff . « Mr Bland 
Gervase Skinner Mr Liston 


Pandora 





| 


To conclude with a Burletta, under the title of 


Olympic R 


evels. 
Madame Vestris 








ADELPHI. 





A New Burletta, called 


Victorine. 

| Victorine . : . Mrs Yates 
Elise . 4 . Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Sophie Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre a Mr Yates 
Cisar Chanteloupe - Mr O. Smith 
Mr Bonassus » - Mr J. Reeve 
Blaise P - Mr Buckstone 
Michael . - Mr Hemmings 
Bernard . «+ Mr V. Webster 

After which, 
Hyder Ali. 

The Tiger Cat . - Mrs Fitowilliam 
The Lion, with Songs - Mc J. Reeve 





The Tiger, with Words 

The Ghost of the deceased 
Kangaroo, withaTale . 

Hyder Ali. : . 

Sadhusing . ey 6 

His Wife and Daughter . 


Mr Wilkinson 


Mr Buckstone 

Mr S. Smith 

Mr Yates 

Misses Barnett and 
Beaumont 


To conclude with a Burletta Spectacle, called 


The Sea Serpent. 
Zora : . « Miss Daly 
Una ° Mrs Fitzwilliam 
| Hans Kietezbar Mr Downe 
| Petroffe " Mr Buckstone 
Orcovan Mr Yates 
Ennerick Mr Hemmings 
Norvorjode Mr O. Smith 





Olivia 
Zanetta 
Count d’ 





SURREY. 


A New Romantic Drama, entitled 





The Black 


Orsini 


Mahmoud Moresco 
Babblo Maccaroni 


After which, an Historical Anecdote, entitled 


The 


Eva 
| Charles 


Chevalie 


Dr Abel 
Michael 


Amadeus 
sr Dandoli 
Muzg 
Braunbach 


Eagle! | 


Miss Scott 
Miss Vincent 
Mr D. Pitt 
Mr C. Hill 
Mr Vale 


Old Regimentals. 


Miss Vincent 
Mr C. Hill 
Mr Honner 
Mr Vale 

Mr Williams 


To which will be added, a Comedietta, entitled 
The Chasseurs! 


| ; 
| Louisa Marston 


, - 


Miss Vincent 


| Charles Belton . « MrD Pitt 
. MrC. Hill 
Admiral Etiquette Mr Williams 
To conele the Drama, entitled 
izarr 
Elvira : : Sis Young 
Cora . Miss Seott 
Alonzo Mr C. Hill 
Rolla Mr Osbaldiston 








Conurc.—The Jew—The Miller of Mans: | 


field—and The Fatal Snow Storm. 


New City.—The Lord of the Manor 
Trip to Tonbridge—Brother and Sis 





Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 
are to be addressed) ; sold rine street, 


by Onwuyrn, 4 Cathe 


court, 


26 B 
Strand : 








rydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the Baditer 
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